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hildren can be imbued with the spirit ot 

example and school teaching o«r c sacrifice on behalf of 

true citizenship-the spint j h.c 

the public weal-very httle pr g , , , 

M ,h. las. ..«e....e »< 

Richmond. — 


ex] 


h" Bliss, M.A., presided, and Mrs. Spencer 
method of music teaching. This new 


Kew Gynmasiuni, the R meuiuu w* „ - ^.v,„ 

Curwen gave a lecture on g ^cer Curwen, consisted of a practical 

method of music its aim was to make those elements 

course of the °pjg„,ents was used in two senses .-—Every pupil 

understood. The wor notation, rhythm, and its notation, 

-^'’^‘^’^%V scT;oUUon and key signatures. Every pupil should 
key relations p^ harmony, the foundation chords of the major 

'"or kevs and their inversions, and something of transposition. They 
ih”uEo learn the first ideas of musical form. When one had settled 
ri to Lch the next question was “ How to teach it.” The new method 
^ered in its’aim from any other. She did not think the aim and object 
^pianoforte teaching was necessarily pianoforte playing he standard 
of Dianoforte plaving was at present exceedingly high, and to attain it at all 
meLt many hours’ practice, impossible with the usual amateur. The first 
aim was to make intelligent readers, though that did not mean phenomenally 
rapid readers. The second aim was to make intelligent listeners, and the 
third to discover possible performers. From beginning the pupils were 
taught to listen and form judgment about things, and the pupil was dealt 
with entirely through the teacher. Mrs. Spencer Curwen then detailed by 
using various charts the manner in which the pupils were taught, and illus- 
irations were given by pupils, who played various elementary duets and 
solos, showing particularly correct time and intelligent readings. 

Victoria. — Hawthorn and Kew sub-branch , — A meeting of the local sub- 
branch of the P.N.E.U. was held in the Presbyterian schoolroom, Glenferrie 
Road, Hawthorn, on Oct. IQth. The chair was taken by the Rev. Dr. Gosman, 
of the Independent Church, and a lecture on “ National Education, its Scope 
and Purpose,” was delivered by the Hon. Theodore Fink. Mr. Fink was 
well qualified to speak on this subject, as he was lately a member of a Royal 
Commission appointed to inquire into State Education’ throughout Pmrope, 
\merica and Australia. From a wonderful store of information he enlarged 
on the importance of arriving at a generous ideal of education in accordance 
with which all grades of the education of a citizen — primary, secondary, 
and university— should be carried on. At the conclusion of the lecture 
.several new members joined, and also gave in their names as subscribers 
the Parents Review. Southern Suburbs of Melbourne sub-branch . — A 
meeting was held on Oct. 6 th. in the Prahran Town Hall, when Mr. Frank 
dte, the Director of Education, delivered his lecture on “Habit,” which 
fai ^ P'^®'^‘ous y given before the Kew sub-branch. There was a very 

subiect H!’i 't interested in Mr. Tate’s presentation of the 

one’s master to ^ f ^PoHance of habit being transformed from 

the nobler activitieroMhe untrammelled in directing 

Tate’s ability to illustrate th. gained in force through Mr, 

experience The rh’ ^ ^ wealth of anecdote from his personal 

made some valiab^^ Mackinnon, M.L.A., who 

n the subject of the early training of children. 

^Miss Armlield renrets that I0/.1 i 

Ihe Notes.] ^ *nck o^pace compels her to withhold some of 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
OF HOME -TRAINING AND CULTURE. 

“ Education is an atmosphere, a discipline, a life.” 

Vol. XVI. No. 2.] [FEBRUARY, 1905. 

SELF-CONTROL.* 

By Dr. John Macpherson, 

Commissioner in Lunacy for Scotland. 

In the sense in which the word is popularly used there can be 
no such thing as self-control. Absolute self-control would 
denote a rigidity of character which is unnatural and could 
only be exemplified by the extreme attitude of an oriental 
Fakir. A normal man or woman living in modern society 
must be able to react rapidly in thousands of ways towards 
his or her environment. There must be a constant give and 
take always within the conventions of the society of which 
the individual is a member. There are, however, certain 
limits of conduct beyond which the individual must not step. 
These limits are defined for us by the unwritten laws of society 
and by our own religious or moral standards. I take it then 
that one measure of self-control is the power of the individual 
to restrict himself within those limits which I have mentioned. 
But the ability of the individual to do this depends upon three 
things : — (1) Upon his intelligence ; (2) upon his emotional 
stability ; (3) upon the strength of the persistence of certain 
primitive instincts ; and (4) upon education. All people are 
not equally endowed in this respect. 

There is a general impression of a traditional sort tliat 
however men may vary in their bodily conformation, each 

* Lecture given to the Edinburgh Branch of the P.N.E.U. 

F 

VOL. XVI. NO. 2. 
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- — ; — 7 Id is possessed of a definite spiritual 

child born into the wor necessary is to 

entity called the min , a jj^form system of moral and 

subject eacl, of .hese umts^to 

intellectual mistake. 

lTa« noloubt if 'l were to ask each individual in this room 
Vhether thev believed in the idea of mental and moral equality, 
thev would 'repudiate it. All the same however, the idea has 
become so deeply engrained into every human system of child 
training of ci\al government and the allocation of rewards 
and punishments, that it is useless to say that it is not the 
principle upon which the human race has been regulated from 
the earliest times down to the present. 

Let me give one or two illustrations of what I mean. I 
recently saw a mentally defective girl and I was informed by 
one of her school-fellows that when at school she was daily 
chastised by her teachers because she was unable to repeat 
her tasks correctly. I believe that school discipline of this 
inhuman character is gradually disappearing, but until quite 
recently the corporal punishment of the dunces was a matter 
of such ordinary routine that no properly constituted person 
dreamt of questioning it. 

In prison I recently saw two mentally defective prisoners, 
a man and a woman. The man, who imagines himself inspired 
by the muses when he is not inspired by drink, has had so 
many convictions for drunkenness and disorder, that the 
magistrates have had recourse to the expedient of giving 
him on each occasion when he appears before them the 
iMximum sentence of ninety days. In this way his days of 
1 erty are reduced to the lowest possible minimum, and he 
was nearing the end of his 270th day in jail within twelve 
s, v en I saw him. The woman I recognised at once, 
havmg seen her in asylums. She has had no less than 150 

LJracZ '“''■ctions within the last fifteen years. It is 

in feeline with observe how complete a change 

mhl For T has taken place within a 

excited indien^^"^ 'a* '*^'“sions and conduct of the insane 

ISltordFnm Tn "’"* >>y harsh punishments. In 

we commit the h ®“t'and. having no Bedlam, 

commit the better sort of mad, people to the care and taming 
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of chirurgeons and the inferior to the scourge.” That was a 
long time ago certainly, but when it is remembered that not 
yet fifty years ago, in Scotland, Miss Dix, a philanthropic 
American lady, exposed a condition of affairs in connection 
with the care of the insane, which was disgraceful to a com- 
munity calling itself civilised and Christian, we have reason 
to feel humiliated. At the present time a properly educated 
and rational man would no more think of punishing an insane 
individual for his actions, than he would think of punishing 
a rainy day. But though we have reached this stage of mental 
attitude towards the insane, we still continue ignorantly to 
punish the drunkard, and our only method of dealing with 
the petty offences of a large section of the lapsed masses who 
are mentally defective and irresponsible, is by the machinery 
of legalised punishments. We treat them as if they were all 
equally endowed with intelligence and self-control, and as if 
their failure to conduct themselves properly were due to their 
possession by exorcisable evil spirits. In short, we are 
vindictive. But in our private lives we are vindictive, and 
how can we be otherwise as a social body ? “ It were a good 

thing ” says Maudsley, “ if instead of being embittered by 
treacherous dealing, afflicted by evil speaking and slandering, 
soured by ingratitude, made revengeful by wrong, angered 
by stupidity, we could look upon such things as natural and 
inevitable events much as we look upon the vagaries of insanity, 
or upon bad weather, and be nowise disquieted by them.” 
I have made this digression in order to emphasise the point 
that however we may acknowledge with our lips that men are 
not equal, we assert it in our public and private conduct. 
When we fully realise that men are not born equal, then only 
shall we learn that we are not to judge all men alike ; that we 
are not to expect the same results from education ; that we are 
to be more tolerant with one another s failings , an a 
self-control is a relative term, relative to society, to education, 
and to mental endowment. 


If a number of individuals of any species be ‘ 

will be found that they all show ^ 

in size, shape and colour, and ,f they be 

characteristics. Not only so, but offspring differ P«ents 
brothers from brothers, sisters from sisters, and brothers 
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sisters from one another. These differences constitute what 

is scientifically known as variation. he variability of pi^ 

L Ltorious. not only when grown and cultivated for domestic 
e but also when living m a wild state of nature, 
f anyone wishes to gain some idea of the range of variation 
•ij Have onlv to count the petals or . 


IS 

use 


If anyone wishes to gam sumc w. .x.v. ictuge oi variati( 
in wild nature, they have only to count the petals or florets in 
two or three hundred specimens of any simple wild-flower 
or in autumn, to count the veins on the back of the leaves,’ 
say of the beech tree. They will find, e.g., the veins on the 
back of the beech leaf to vary from ten to twenty-two, and by 
collecting twenty or thirty leaves from one tree, and twenty 
or thirty from another tree, they will be able to discover the 
individuality of the two trees. 

I take from the report of the Anthropometric Committee 
of the British Association for 1883, the following result of the 
measurement of stature of 6194 English adult males : 
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increases tb • frequency of the individual 

extrem tie-f tb approached and decreases as th. 

people are tb ^ ^ ^ approached. Therefore the typica 
Sol TpeXt . Suppose, now. thatSlf 

you will see at a H ^ (which of course it does not) 
range of variation tb^^^^ table what an enormou; 

persons ! the self-control of 6,00( 

The following table of t-b 

upwards of loo 000 n comparative intelligence ol 

were two years aeo f ^ school children, of whom 235 

horn an examination of't^b ^^becile, was prepared not 

^arl Pearson’s mptb , ® ^^^^^ren, but by applying Professor 
12,900 British school^ b m”*^ %ures for the examination of 
children, u similar age to the Glasgow 

h is very unlikely that^ ^ results are identical, but 

'^cry dissimilar. ’ ^^w of averages, they can be 


'»>b.cUe8, Very Dull c, 

236 1 ■ ^‘owDuli. 

6,606 


Slow. 

13,953 


Slow 

Intelligent. 

32,430 


Intelligent. 

37,924 


Quick 

Intelligent. 

16,946 
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If this table represents, at all nearly, the normal distribu- 
tion of intelligence among these children, then there are between 
200 and 300 children who are of quite exceptional mental 
ability. Suppose self-control depended upon intelligence, 
which to a certain extent I hope to show that it does, you 
see what an enormous range of intelligence is displayed by 
the 107,000 persons in this table. 

I have said enough to prove the extent to w'hich human 
beings, in common with all other living beings, differ not 
only in their physical characters but also in their mental 
and moral characters. Not only are any two individuals 
unlike each other in their mental characters and therefore 
in self-control, but children of the same parents differ in the 
manner in which they inherit and display mental characters. 

That being so, children must differ from one another (1) in 
intelligence ; (2) in emotional stability ; and (3) in the 
persistence of anti-social instinctive tendencies. Upon these 
three qualities depend as I have already said, the possession 
of self-control. If their lack of self-control is associated 
with (a) defective intelligence ; (b) with emotional insta- 

bility ; or (c) wTth the persistence of some anti-social tendency 
or tendencies in the individual, we must endeavour to direct 
our attention to the means of combating these deficiencies. 

We have seen that some individuals are bom with lesser 
intelligence than others. The difficulty of giving advice 
in such cases is very great, especially should it happen that 
along w'ith the dulness of intellect there are anti-social pro- 
clivities present. Fortunately there are numerous examples 
in which the dull member of a brilliant family has proved 
the most successful in life, for his emotional impressionability 
is also less intense, and the temptations that wrecked his 
fellows have left him unscathed. It must, however, be borne 
in mind that the child of low mental ability form a 

secure grasp of ethical teaching, he may acquire it with ditti- 
cultv a! he does the multiplication table but its apphcat.on 
in a true sense is beyond his power. H.s W'-' 
good or evil depends upon two factors, "^mely, i ^ 

fmpressionability and his instinctive tendenc e. Wthont 

a h'’nowiedge oi ins mental cons.itn t on 
attempts at training are as like y 
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For if we cannot improve intellectual dulness by means of 
^ i 1 nu- ran we remedy moral deficiency ? 

"e education of children who cannot grasp ethical 
which is to be of value m after We, we must rely up„„ 
he formation of habit-habrts of thought and habits of conduct. 
The education which is to benefit must be that of the home, 
and to give good results the inmates of the home, more es- 
pecially the parents, should be prepared to make concessions 
of time, of their own luxuries and inclinations. The ease 
with which a human being acquires habits is so simple thjit 
we are apt to overlook it. The formation of habit is sometimes 
referred to as if it were difficult ; on the contrary it is ludi- 
crously easy. Unfortunately it is all too easy and we are daily 
conscious of having formed habits which we would gladly 
part with. But the habits T am now referring to are basal 
habits; broad habits of thought and conduct, out of the 
grooves of which an individual who is deprived of acuter 
reasoning powers will find it difficult, though not impossible, 
to wander in after life. 

In the education of children of average or high intelligence 
the formation of good habits, of thought and conduct, is of 
course essential. The best sheep dog must have been trained ; 

SvThT L ! ? beings might con- 

as uncom^l I perform their social duties as sedately, 
dogs do zealously, and efficiently as collie 

thft such r ^ ^bem an injustice, I believe 

dream of a ^ non-individualism is the millennial 

Unfortunately Politico-philosophical writers, 

that the sheep dog has T it may be pointed out 

sheep, nor does he >' interest in the economic value of 
ployer. With mar technical methods of his em- 

a critical fa it different. He is endowed 

leads him to questio^ ^ vf !"bonght. This critical faculty 
teaching, and to cnm °^*ty, to suspect purely dogmatic 
doctrines they impart ^^es of his teachers with the 
the vrm,, t is a vast delusion to suppose that 


the young are not crif ^ delusion to suppose that 
n have a basis founripa ^^^bical teaching ought therefore 
^ teach Our children th ^O'Tson. To take an example, 
content to stop th ^ decalogue and in too many instances 
’ ^ponding for effect upon its super- 
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rational authority. We cause them to read the Sermon on 
the Mount and we tell them it is inspired, super-rational, 
and does not require explanation. Some of us go the length 
of cautioning them against a too literal interpretation of it, 
as it is not applicable to modern society. This is our ethical 
teaching in the commencement of the 20th century, and yet 
we expect self-control and moral conduct to result from it. 

The two most important branches of general knowledge 
imparted to our school children (1 say important from the 
point of view I am discussing) are history and the physical 
sciences. With regard to history it would be more correct 
to say that we teach a chronology of historical events, and 
stop at the point of deducing the moral lesson which history 


is surely intended to communicate. With regard to the 
physical sciences we know sufficient of them to recognise 
the extraordinary reign of law in the physical universe, which 
reveals the relation of the finite to the infinite, and yet we 
consider that it is enough if a child learns the mechanism 
of the circulation and can name the planets in our solar system. 
Hence it happens that people may be learned but are not 
educated, if they have never been taught to apply the know- 
ledge they receive. If morality is what is social and immorality 
what is anti-social, we should be taught to be able to judge 


if any action is moral or not, and we should be able to judge 
of its effects, not only on others but on ourselves. There 
are certain broad types of immorality, such as mmdei or 
theft, where perhaps an instinctive ' 

normal course of action at once. But 
of human conduct is far more complex ^ 

for example, should we forgive those a 

eat. drink and be merry for {,om 

to history : what are the obvious , 

the Reformation in Germany and from t Finally, 

Thev go down to the very basis o knowledge of 

the use of the natural sciences is to 

the reign of universal law, of r?Gtira’n adversary 

which teaches man that lie is con en them, foregoes 

who neither makes mistakes nor 
no advantage and feels no pity. H 
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approximalely true, we see the tremendous imponanoe of 
edLtion-not learning a one-.n d.rect.ng and shapi,J 
human conduct. We must have ti anted habits but we must 
give to enquiring humanity a leason foi the faith that 


ini- 


give to enquiring humanity a leasuii loi me laith that 
planted those habits and this can only be done by education 
Morality, says a well-known modern writer, is an ideal of 
human action to which we can only appioximate, an ideal 
which expands with every advance of our positive knowledge 
therefore the ignorant and the uneducated cannot be moral' 
I pass now to the question of emotional impressionability' 
For a child of well-to-do modern parents this is the bed-rock 
of all danger. Upon our resistance to the constant impressions 
formed on the senses by the environment depends entir 1 
the measure of our mental stability. It is useless to fall 
back upon speculations regarding such metaphysical entities 
or non-entities as strength of will and self-control in presence 
of the evident factor of emotional impressionability Far 
better ask how is the child affected by sensations of pleasure 
and pain ? Is he too readily overcome by unpleasant and 
d sagreeable incidents or does he resist them constitutionally > 

1 he too easily overwhelmed with e.xdtement amidst 

hi"!™",*"/' '‘nd 

Is he liiphh ■ • ^ ^ timid or of average fortitude 

in in his view of things 

W the eiuoiio" r" qnnstions lie the key 

afforded here a ve™^w!d There is 
of careful training " Tt • ^ indeed for the application 

subject, it is so extensiv fo enter upon the 

cannot by any known say this: We 

No doubt it may th^^^ ^ child’s impressionability, 

change for the better h development materially 

^od not of nurture ' W belongs to the sphere of nature 
of ideals suited to thp by the inculcation 

^otive power of the f, t ^ Cental constitution so alter the 
ominate to the subn higher ideals will pre- 

example, what is bo lower ones. Take, for 

lat if there is such a tr artistic temperament. 

Da^ F ^^^"“^Pfibility. ^^st depend upon a high emo- 

the poet'tn ^^tist were not taught to 


* J ^ V T V_> 1 v_y 1 1 vJ L L- CL LJ J. 1 c 

or the musician to play. What 
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wouia nu tne gap p What would the dominant unsatisfied 
motive power be ? But you say these are exceptional cases. 

1 answer by no means ; it is true that not every impressionable 
child is an artist, but every impressionable child, if he is 
intelligent, has his metier — his predominant ideals — and it is 
our duty to find them. For if we do not fill the gap, something 
else less desirable will certainly do so. 

Kvery impressionable child is liable to suffer from egotism 
or an excessive love of pleasurable excitement or both. It is 
easy to understand why this should be so, and it is equally 
easy to understand why both of these qualities, which are 
natural human traits, should in excess be dangerous to self- 
control. Egotism is disastrous to ethical conduct unless it 
is counteracted in some way. Two exceptions must be 
concoded, (1) where the egotist is sagacious enough to yield 
to circumstances he may continue to live a superficiallv normal 
but an unhappy life ; or (2) where he happens to be strong 
enough to overcome circumstances, in which case he is what 
is loosely termed a genius and his faults are tolerated more 
or less. But in ordinary life the egotist is a hypocrite, for his 
constant object is to impress his views and his personality 
upon others. He is either a great talker or a cynic. But 
his devotion to art or to science, sometimes even to religion, 
is too often the elemental passion for self-expression. 

In private life he is selfish to the extent of cruelty, for his 
self-engrossment precludes altruism. If the parents are not 
blinded by foolish conceit, egotism should be manifest to them 
at an early stage in the child’s life. It may disappear later, 
but if it threatens to persist as a characteristic, every en- 
deavour should be made to counteract it. 


clV kJLll LW V.w v.«.AA m . v>... 

The love of pleasurable excitement is a more serious thing from 
a practical point of view, for it may lead ultimately to \ icious 
conduct. I recognise that every normal child is fond of pleasure 
and that it may be difficult to determine whether the quality is 
normal or not.' One guide may be that the child who is oo 
fond of self-indulgence invariably takes the course ® 
resistance to his personal inclinations. e wi ^ 
every consideration to his amusement, not on y ” , j 

but ^lis moral sense by ””tndhfuhiess^ and » 
adolescent and adult lile the work 
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channels for gratifying the inclination towards pleasurable 
xcitement, and the result is dissipation in such forms as 
drunkenness, gambling. &c. While holding strongly that many 
of the victims of such vices are inesponsible and ought to 
be dealt with by the State. I cannot help believing that edu- 
cation is capable of altering the tendency to egotism, and 
the pursuit of excitement among more normal subjects. But 
it must be a very radical and painstaking education. For 
people who are born w'ith a mental disposition which renders 
them liable to believe that they themselves are the centres 
of the universe and that the world and its pleasures were 
specially designed for them, there are ^kree ])rocessses of educa- 
tion, all of w'hich are necessary. Ftrsl of all we must sedulously 
instil into the individual true conceptions of his humble 
relations and subordinate purpose in nature. What better 
object lesson, for example, for this purpose than the immensity 
of the heavens and of the revolving multitude of stars ; or 
the innumerable generations of men that have lived and died 
forgotten ; or the immense age of the human race and the 
fleeting brevity of individual life ; or the numberless indi- 
viduals who are now living in comparative poverty, discomfort 
or obscurity ? What can be worse education than the foolish 
inculcation of ideas regarding class antipathies or class privi- 
eges which augment the delusive feeling of self-importance ? 
children^^ ^ ^ le world selfish and emotionally impressionable 

especiallv^f^*''V° ^ humility and re.spect for others, 

- --^lent practice, 
years aeo to^ 1 France and Scotland 300 

lives in the hou^seTythet^" 

modesty and sympathv 'Acquire 
brought up himself and he 

the system. Secour} . certainly a creditable product 
endeavour not onlv ^ must inculcate ethical ideas and 
practice. It is V ° them but to put them into 

but if we can once eet^”^^ • preach abstract virtue, 

indhe beautiful definU^^ i^idual to understand that charity, 
shall have succeed''? cement of society, 

which should do murr' + ^^ establishing an ethical principle 
instil and enforce thp ^ ^ affect conduct. Third, we must 

ccessity of unceasing labour as a duty 
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to society and as a preventive of mental unso^^iJJi^^^^ If 
an ideal can be imparted to add interest to work and to modify 
the monotony of life, so much the better. ^ 

Timidity is another failing of the emotionally impressionable. 
No doubt in some instances a mixture of timidity may conduce 
to caution and so do good, but I am referring to that pronounced 
form of it, which is the origin of cruelty and tyranny and of 
untruthfulness and deceit. That timid natures are cruel has 
been recognised in all ages. “ Cowardice,” says Montaigne, “ is 
the mother of cruelty.” It is timid people who are always 
insisting upon ideas of coercion, who cry out indignantly when 
a wretched half-witted fellow-creature is rescued from the 
gallows. It is they who would institute flogging for the 
repression of all forms of crime — in short, who under the 
influence of panic become very Neros of cruelty. Needless to 
say, were they to have their w’ay they themselves would be the 
greatest sufferers. They are also passively cruel in their 
private lives, for they live in constant dread of events that 
never happen. 

All deceit and untruthfulness does not originate in timidity. 
There is a pathological form of lying which is not very common, 
and there is a comparatively harmless untriithfulness in very 
young people which springs from exuberant imagination. 
The most important form of insincerity for our immediate 
purpose is that which arises from a fear of disagreeable conse- 
quences, or from a shrinking from injuring the susceptibihties 

of other people. , . , 

You cannot thresh timidity out of a human being, and i 

not you cannot cure its consequences by ^ • 

It is well known to gamekeepers and others hat - the « 
of setters great care must be taken in punis img . j 

they becoL wholly useless. We must f-nk y the 

presence of timidity and endeavour o therefore a 

In treating this important symptom there - " 

great danger of adopting heroic the 

a danger of not being heroic enoug . , and that 

parents of timid children are often imi ^ general rule 

their training fosters tlie habit o discipline they 

children of this kind „ large public school 

receive from mixing with their leiiuv 
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than from home training. Home training should aim at the 
elucidation of fearless expression of opinion and self-assertion 
on the part of the child. I have no hesitation in saying that 
every effort should be made to avoid the mam issue by ignoring 
embarrassing situations, and that in this instance rigid dis- 
cipline should be suspended and every encouragement given 
to the establishment of mutual confidence. On the other 
hand the sterner the physical discipline the better. Everv 
form of enervating luxury should be discouraged ; the cold 
morning bath all the year round is in itself an excellent and 
an invigorating discipline ; while the regular engagement in 
gymnastics and field sports tends to the formation of habits of 
fair play and endurance which are invaluable. 

The last division of my subject is the persistence of anti- 
social instincts. There is a discrepancy of opinion among 
sociologists as to the place of the criminal type in nature 

Some, like Lombroso, a.ssert that it is a reversion to a more 

primitive human type, others hold that it is a diseased form 
due to arrested development of brain function. For my own 
part I think it simpler to regard this type as a survival' or an 
anachronism ; in other words, a pronounced variation from 

Dhasfnf d 7'’"; ‘■''P" "'■‘h every 

Phv ca ‘yPe. but the 

coS on is a close 

ndt Csw ^" physical characters. The 

morrexlch the t™™ “o'her, or to be 

to reappear in ■'"^*** j-* “ *'^0 have the misfortune 

rank, and thev civilization, cannot take 

graphically terms the Xy^ ' n“ 

the literal chamber of unfit *° ®uy, the abyss is 

misfortune to possess who have the 

fo succumb in the strug^l^^ ^^riti-social instincts are doomed 

■ possesses most markedly the following 


characteristics which 


are common to the savage (1) Idleness ; 


(2) instability of purnr ^o me sava 

^css ; (5) viciousness Vt oallousness ; (4) moral obtuse- 
subject by a discussinn unnecessary to complicate the 
attributes of mankind these are not common 

a monopoly, if criminal has by no means 

> 1 believe, conae to a ^ tittle about criminals, you 
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If a Child is habitually idle or 
follow, unless he shows signs of possessing other crimini 
characteristics, that this is an instinctive tendency. It may 
be due to mental and physical feebleness; to anemia or to 
habitual overfeeding. When a child is more fond of active 
harmless play than of studious occupation ; when he is bright 
and interested in other things than his lessons or work, that 
does not indicate idleness. The morbidly idle child is apathetic, 
often cunning, disobedient, or hypocritical. If it is apathy, 
we must find the cause, which in the majority of instances 
has its root in the physical health. Overfeeding is a frequent 
cause of apathy. The majority of people in the middle and 
upper classes of society seem able to overeat themselves with 
impunit}', but there is a large minority to whom the process is 
physically and morally disastrous. Such people are unable 
to assimilate the products of digestion, and their nervous 
system is being chronically poisoned by the presence of waste 
products. The proof of what I say lies in the immediate 
brightness of mind and freedom of nervous action, which results 
from excluding certain articles from dietary or cutting off one 
of the three full daily meals which are supposed to be necessary 
for subsistence. The articles of diet which are especially 
noxious, and the abstention from which wholly or in large 
part is almost invariably followed in certain cases by good 
consequences, are butcher meat and tea and coffee. Of all the 
causes of lassitude and so-called laziness, overfeeding or un- 
suitable feeding is the most common. I have grounds for 
holding the opinion that unsuitable food and too much animal 
food are to be reckoned seriously as causes of intemperance 
and other forms of vice. Again, there are people who are 
constitutionally feeble, or to use a technical term, neurasthenic^ 
and they are commonly regarded as lazy. le i 

the exhibition of energy by human > 

endless, although we roughly divide men n"d tor^s mto lazy 
and industrious without ever considering tl “use “f the 
condition. Instability of purpose, equal y "^X'tTXvous 
be a symptom of J^XteloaX Peking 

into depression with a disinclination for the ve y I 
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arduously undertaken. This to a removable co„. 

Lion uLer careful dietary and su. table mec^ical treatment 

Unfortunately, just as there is an .ns met, ve idleness, so there 
is instinctive' instability of purpose which is known as caprice 
or wanvardness. When the two are combined the condition 
is different. The subjects are very difficult to manage on 
account of their uncertainty of temper and conduct, and they 
are often defiant and disobedient. Such cases are not hopeless 
if they show natural affection, for they can thus be influenced 
and it is always possible that a fundamental change of mental 
disposition may occur before they reach adult life. //, how- 
ever, natural a^ection is wanting, if they show callousness in 
the ordinary relations of life, then and then only is the matter 
serious. Callousness denotes indifference to the feelings of 
others, and too often an indifference to public opinion. Public 
opinion is the great controlling agency in conduct, for it is the 
expression of the ethical and moral sense of the community. 
No person who is not himself morally obtuse would venture to 
ignore it in matters of private conduct. I need not pursue 
this part of the subject further, except to say that before we 
pronounce any particular fault of conduct to be vicious we 

ought to make sure that it is not caused by disordered physical 
health. ^ 

r desire to summarise briefly my various contentions:- 

Nn t nature to the great law of variation. 

minds a human bodies, no two human 

his inherit ^ ^ destiny made for each one by 

his inheritance,” says Maudsley, “ he is the necessarv organic 

^shTld Lea antecedents, and it is impossible 

t organisation.” If aVson 

impressionable, so he’ will or emotionally 

him to be ntiip .• remain, and it is as useless to tell 

<2) By the formatmn oT ‘b"’’in the tides, 

and by the inmir- +• c implantation of ideals 

mental constitution Th ° truth, we can so mould the 

a bad citizen becomes a r would otherwise be 

of society. As an i]^ roay be a virtuous member 

example of the end me adduce the common 

doubt great differenc'^^^^^^ Physical pain. There are no 

in the power of this endurance in 
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different individuals, but to every healthy man pain is intensely 
disagreeable. Custom and ideals can however do much to 
make men contemptuous of it. The late Mr. Whyte Melville 
the novelist, spent many years among the American Indians’, 
living their life. He tells us that on one occasion he saw a 
young warrior led captive into a hostile camp, and saw him 
smile scornfully at the elaborate preparations made for his 
torture. Without a cry he died, stoically, to all appearances, 
indifferent to the most fiendish cruelties that his tormentors 
could invent. To training and ideals of honour we owe such 
an example. The Christian martyrs were ordmarilv as sensitive 
to pain as we are, but the ideal which possessed them made 
some among them almost revel in pain at the crucial moment 
of execution. (3) It is highly important, nay even necessary, 
that self-control should rest upon a rational basis, and for that 
purpose we must employ knowledge, for the ignorant cannot 
be moral in the loftiest sense of the word. There is a morality 
independent of knowledge which is congenital, the result of 
exceptionally good inheritance, and there is morality also 
independent of knowledge founded upon the super-rational 
sanction of religion, but it is manifest that I could not have 
dealt with either of these forms of morality in a paper of this 
kind. 



